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EMEDIAL ARITHMETIC, the October issue the 
Educational Research Bulletin, has been reprinted and 
are again able fill requests. great was the demand 

for this number the Bulletin that our supply was exhausted 
within few days. Superintendents wanted copies for all their 
elementary teachers; normal-school directors, for all their 


critic teachers; and university professors asked for copies 
use seminar classes. 


Since our budget only covers the regular issues the Bulletin 
are forced make charge for this reprint. The price 
ten cents per copy. Address all such requests the Bureau 
Educational Research, making all checks payable Ohio 
State University. 
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Research Bulletin 


The Classification Pupils Ohio Public Schools 


Morton 
Ohio University 


Under the date January 21, 1922, 
Vernon Riegel, state director 
education, appointed committee 
investigate and study the classification 
pupils and make recommenda- 
tions will result the elimina- 
tion the waste which now exists 
result improper 

The committee was composed the 
following persons: Buckingham, 
Ohio State University, chairman; 
Morton, Ohio University; 
Maston, superintendent schools, 
Elyria; Light, superintendent 
schools, Barberton; Bliss, assist- 
ant state director education; 
Dietrich, superintendent schools, 
Piqua; Seale, county superin- 
tendent schools, Elyria; 
Myers, Ohio University; Heck, 
Ohio State University; Skinner, 
superintendent schools, Marietta. 


The committee undertook collect 
data the following aspects the 
problem pupil classification: (1) 
subject classification, (2) reclassifica- 
tion, (3) grouping within classes, (4) 
special classes, (5) probationary pro- 
motions, (6) the standardized achieve- 
ment test basis for promotion, and 
(7) regular end-term promotions 
bases other than class work. These 
topics were embodied 
tionnaire which was used making 
preliminary survey the state. 
This questionnaire was sent all 
city, county, and exempted-village 
superintendents the state, 220 
all. Replies were received from 213 
the 220 districts. 


Analysis the returns revealed that 
each the types pupil classification 
listed was claimed great many 
districts. Probationary promotion was 
claimed 162 the 213 superin- 
tendents; grouping within classes, 
148; subject classification, 117; 
reclassification, 102; while 
claimed use standardized achieve- 
ment tests basis for promotion 
and certain other types classification 
were found lesser extent. Detailed 
questionnaire forms were prepared for 
the collection specific data each 
the topics listed the preliminary 
questionnaire. When these forms were 
distributed, was found that many 
those who had claimed the existence 
their systems were unable unwilling 
collect the detailed information 
which the committee requested. 
the average only about percent 
the systems checking items the 
preliminary questionnaire sent usable 
material the blanks which were 
subsequently distributed. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The committee found that although 
subject classification has come 
the universal practice the secondary 
school—a condition that did not exist 
few decades ago—it rarely found 
such extent the elementary 
school that constitutes part the 
administrative policy the system. 
one has proved that subject class- 
ification the elementary schools 
not valuable administrative device. 
Indeed, contemporary educational liter- 
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ature rarely alludes this type 
administrative procedure. recent 
years our minds have been com- 
pletely occupied with mental ages, 
intelligence quotients, achievement 
quotients, and the like, devices 
employed the classification 
pupils that have not given serious 
consideration classification sub- 
jects. have quite generally come 
recognize the fact and extent in- 
dividual differences native capacity, 
but have tended assume that 
groups equal chronological and 
mental ages are adequately cared for, 
they given the same assignments 
all the subjects the curriculum 
the elementary school. have failed 
give proper recognition special 
abilities and interests. 

Data collected from twelve school 
communities indicate that few 
systems definite and serious attempt 
being made provide for the special 
abilities and disabilities pupils 
through classification subjects. 
all 467 children were located who are 
affected this procedure. 

plan was offered the committee 
for installing subject classification 
school system experimental way. 
Provision was made for comparing the 
amount progress made per unit 
time under the experimental conditions 
with that made previous the 
inauguration the experiment. 


RECLASSIFICATION 


Reclassification, which children 
are graded some other basis than 
the mere matter promotion, for 
example, the basis intelligence 
tests achievement tests, was checked 
administrative device 102 
superintendents the state. Twenty- 
one these furnished detailed infor- 
mation the administration this 
classification procedure. Questionnaire 
returns indicated that 1,785 pupils had 
been affected the systems reported. 

analysis the data collected 
made apparent that the greatest 
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chance pupil has for reclassification 
occurs when the fourth grade; 
but the opportunity large for children 
the first three grades. After the 
fourth grade, however, this oppor- 
tunity falls off sharply. 

Upon examining the interval be- 
tween the grade which each pupil 
was first enrolled and the grade 
which was transferred, became 
evident that far the greater part 
the nature advancement. Among 
the 1,785 children who were changed 
from one grade another only 319, 
percent, were demoted, against 
1,466 who were promoted. The dif- 
ference even greater than these 
figures suggest, because among the 319 
demotions there were only cases 
which child was put back more than 
one grade (yearly 
This amounted less than percent 


the demoted pupils—6 percent who 


might said have been excessively 
demoted. the other hand among 
the 1,466 whose classification amount- 
promotion there were 710 who 
were promoted more than one grade. 
This amounted percent the 
promoted pupils. 


GROUPING WITHIN GRADES 


Grouping within grades was claimed 
148 superintendents, whom 
furnished usable data. The committee 
recognized two types grouping, 
grouping rooms and grouping 
within rooms. 

all, the committee received re- 
ports from principals 210 schools. 
Ninety-three these were large 
schools which there were two 
more rooms for each grade and 
which advantage was taken this 
condition for the purpose grouping 
rooms. typical grade such 
school, there would three rooms. 
The first would contain the most 
capable pupils; the second, the aver- 
age pupils; and the third, the least 
capable pupils. 
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the other hand, seventy-four 
the 210 schools were presumably too 
small permit grouping rooms. 
these schools, therefore, two 
more groups pupils were organized 
under given teacher. Finally, forty- 
three the schools had sections enough 
some grades permit grouping 
rooms, while other grades grouping 
within rooms was all that could 
attempted. 

When asked indicate the schemes 
which their groups were formed, 
the principals checked the bases which 
the committee had suggested most 
prevalent. The bases the order 
which they were mentioned first 
importance were: (1) teacher’s esti- 
mate intelligence, (2) mental age 
obtained from group testing, (3) 
teacher’s marks, (4) intelligence quo- 
tient from group testing, (5) teacher’s 
estimate industry, (6) standardized 
educational tests, (7) result individ- 
ual intelligence testing, (8) previous 
school marks, (9) chronological age, 
and (10) health. 

The data collected seemed justify 
the following conclusions: 

Grouping within grades en- 
tirely feasible small schools and 
grades where not more than one sec- 
tion the same grade exists. 

superior type and preferred 
where can well applied. 

The cities having semi-annual 
promotion report larger amount 
grouping than the annual-promo- 
tion cities. This may partly because 
the semi-annual-promotion cities are 
larger. 

Nevertheless, there positive 
evidence that the cities having annual 
promotion are better position 
avail themselves this type 


adjustment. 

Grouping much more frequent 
and presumably easier introduce 
the lower grades than the higher 
grades, although not necessarily 
more desirable. 
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The instances grouping within 
grades are distributed more evenly 
from the lowest the highest grades 
among the cities which have annual 
promotion than they are among the 
cities which have semi-annual pro- 
motion. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 


Information was collected relative 
elementary-school classes for (1) 
gifted children, (2) dull children, (3) 
feeble-minded children, and (4) ad- 
justment purposes. 

Usable material classes for gifted 
children was secured from four dis- 
tricts; classes for dull children, 
from ten districts; classes for feeble- 
minded children, from five districts; 
and classes for adjustment pur- 
poses, from four districts. 

According the evidence which the 
committee was able collect, classes 
for gifted children have been exist- 
ence the state since September, 1915, 
when class was organized Dayton. 
Data were collected relative 436 
pupils found such classes the 
four districts reporting this item. 
All agree that gifted pupils when 
segregated special classes receive 
more benefit than they would receive 
regular classes and that the regular 
classes are benefited the with- 
drawal the gifted children. 
one these systems was any social 
disadvantage observed, such as, man- 
ifestation snobbery due the or- 
ganization classes for gifted children. 

Forty-six classes for dull children 
enrolling 1,152 pupils were listed 
the reports which the committee 
received. All these classes had been 
established since 1912. 

Data were secured concerning thirty- 
seven classes for feeble-minded chil- 
dren which total 612 pupils was 
enrolled. These classes vary much less 
size than classes for dull children 
and are usually smaller. Thirteen 
the thirty-seven teachers feeble- 
minded children had had special 
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training for the work which they were 
doing; ten had had only six weeks 
special training; three had had nine 
weeks training; four had had twelve 
weeks; four had had eighteen weeks; 
two had had one and one-half years 
training, while only one instance 
had the training period covered two 
years. Twenty-eight the thirty- 
seven received additional compensa- 
tion for this type work, the 
amount usually $100. 

Reports, supplying information rel- 
ative classes for adjustment pur- 
poses, listed seven classes five 
which the total enrollment was 140. 
Causes retardation were distributed 
follows, although pupil might 
entered under two more causes: late 
entrance, ninety-four; physical de- 
fects, changing schools, thirty- 
four; language difficulties, thirty; poor 
preparation earlier grades, twenty- 
nine; sickness, twenty-five; absence, 
twenty; and miscellaneous causes, 
forty-two. 

The committee did not undertake 
determine experimentally the values 
intrinsic these types special 
clauses. Teachers and school officials 
are pretty well agreed that benefits 
accrue not only the extreme devi- 
ates but also those individuals who 
are nearer the average, when the 
former are segregated for instructional 
purposes. These opinions, however, 
may due part least natural 
bias favor the plan being 
carried out. 


PROBATIONARY PROMOTIONS 


the original questionnaire, pro- 
bationary promotions were reported 
effect 162 districts the 
state. More superintendents checked 
this item than any other item the 
preliminary questionnaire. Usable 
data, however, were received from only 
eighteen districts. 

Reports were received concerning 
1,766 pupils who were promoted 
trial. this number, 1,319, per- 
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cent, made good. The number such 
promotions rises steadily from the 
first grade the fifth and falls off 
from the fifth the eighth. Nearly 
half all the pupils who were given 
trial promotions were the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. 

The typical length the proba- 
tionary period reported the 
eighteen cities was six weeks. This 
period coincides with the length 
time adopted experiment con- 
ducted Decatur and Springfield, 
Illinois, and described Mr. Buck- 
ingham article the Journal 
Educational 

The report the committee offers 
considerable detail plan for proba- 
tionary promotion with provision for 
checking the efficiency this 
type pupil classification. 


THE STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST BASIS PROMOTION 


This topic does not indicate sep- 
arate procedure different from the 
others which have considered. 
Standardized tests can used for pro- 
motion purposes connection with 
subject classification, reclassification, 
and probationary promotion—in short, 
with several the topics already dis- 
cussed. For example, about one- 
fourth the cases which the re- 
classification procedure was applied the 
results standardized tests were 
primary basis action. 


Accordingly, although seventy-seven 
superintendents indicated that they 
were using standardized achievement 
tests for promotion purposes, 
entirely likely that such them 
were willing make second report 
made connection with other top- 
ics. Only two cities sent detailed 
reports this topic, while five more 
were heard from more general way. 

The principals, supplying data 
this topic, were asked indicate their 


(1) Buckingham, 


“An Experiment in Promo- 


Journal Educational Research, 3:26-35, May, 1921. 
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policy giving weight for promotion 
purposes (1) regular work, (2) 
standardized subject-matter tests, and 
(3) intelligence tests. Most the prin- 
cipals who reported furnished informa- 
tion this point. None them 
failed take account regular work 
matters promotion. other 
words, one had gone far 
rely standardized tests basis 
promotion without giving some weight 
the pupils’ class work. appre- 
ciable number principals, the 
other hand, indicated that even though 
they had given standardized tests 
their schools, they gave weight 
whatever them determining pro- 
motion. fact, twenty-one the 
eighty-one principals from whom re- 
ports were received indicated that they 
relied entirely upon the pupils’ regular 
work. The median condition the 
effect that weight about two-thirds 
given regular work. The reports 
from principals indicated that median 
weight about one-eighth was given 
standardized subject-matter tests 
determining promotions. The com- 
monest condition, however, was 
give weight them all. This 
was reported thirty-three principals 
out the total eighty-one, for none 
them gave weight more than 
one-half standardized subject-mat- 
ter tests determining promotions. 
evident that slightly more con- 
fidence placed intelligence tests 
basis promotions than subject- 
matter tests. This evident from 
almost every point view, although 
from none these points view the 
difference very large. the approx- 
imate median, weight one-sixth 
indicated for the intelligence tests and 
one-eighth for the subject-matter tests. 


REGULAR END-TERM PROMOTIONS 


This topic refers conditions which 
exist every school system. While 
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quite generally the chief basis for pro- 
motion through the country the 
attainment certain standard 
achievement the previous grade, 
there are enough pupils advanced for 
other reasons make the study 
these reasons more than little 
interest. 

Usable reports were received from 
four school systems supplying data 
this subject. These reports indicated 
(1) the grade which promotion was 
made; (2) the important reasons for 
the promotion; (3) whether not the 
pupil had made good; and (4) whether 
not the pupil had been put back 
the previous grade since his promotion. 
the case other types adjust- 
ment, find that the frequency with 
which this type was put into effect 
reached its maximum the middle 
grades. The most prominent reasons 
for granting such promotions were 
and repeat- 
ing the work the lower grade.” 
Seventy percent the pupils receiving 
these promotions made good and 
the percent who according the 
teachers’ vote had not made good, 
only about percent was put back. 

spite the fact that the com- 
mittee was obliged base its report 
much smaller body data than 
had hoped collect, the report 
should interesting and valuable 
the school people the state. Indeed 
there already considerable evidence 
the effect that the activities the 
committee have served stimulus 
number superintendents and 
teachers who are already experiment- 
ing with forms pupil classification 
which they have not previously 
given serious attention. would 


seem that Mr. Riegel’s wish has been 
least partially gratified. 

The report will issued bulletin 
the State Department Education 


and should appear early January, 
1925. 


| 
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The Problem the Negro Child School Age 
the Light Mental Tests 


MITCHELL 
Principal, Champion Avenue School, Columbus 


Perhaps single factor has influ- 
enced modern tendencies education 
much the phenomenal rise 
mental and educational testing. The 
work pioneers the field—Binet, 
Simon, Goddard, Thorndike, Terman, 
and Otis—had paved the way for the 
psychological measuring mentality, 
when the occasion the Great War 
threw together thousands upon 
thousands American youth, ranging 
from twenty-one thirty-one years 
age. One the important findings 
the testing our army was the 
difference mental ability, not only 
between individuals, but also between 
racial groups. the basis test 
scores, the American colored soldier 
was, generally speaking, rated 
into the details this angle 
racial differences. worth while, 
however, call attention the fact 
that, according army figures 
finds that the literate Negroes from 
the north score above the literate 
Negroes from the south, and that 
also the literate Negroes from 
score above the literate Whites from 
nine southern states; that the literate 
Negroes from New York surpassed the 
literate Whites from the five southern 
states; that the literate from 
Pennsylvania surpassed the literate 
Whites from two southern states; 
while for all Negroes reported, the 
median alpha score surpasses the 
median alpha score for the Whites 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and 
Arkansas. 

classroom practice are think- 
ing today, never before, terms 


(1) Bagley, “The Army Tests and the Pro- 


individual ability. pretty gen- 
erally believe grouping the basis 
ability order break the 
that has prevailed hitherto 
education. this theory sound, 
shall, sooner later, have make 
more thorough-going study racial 
differences than have hitherto had 
that may determine just how these 
differences effect classroom practice. 
There general, hazy impression 
that the Negro intellectually inferior. 
Terman indicates the significance 
the problem when says: low 
level intelligence very, very 
common among Spanish-Indian and 
Mexican families, and also among 
Negroes. Their dullness seems 
racial least inherent the 
family stocks from which they come. 
The fact that one meets this type with 
such frequency among Indians, Mex- 
icans, and Negroes suggests quite 
forcibly that the whole question 
racial differences mental traits will 
have taken anew experi- 
mental 

Terman also predicts that when this 
done there will discovered 
enormously ‘‘significant racial differ- 
ences general intelligence, differences 
which cannot wiped out any 
scheme mental 

Whether intelligence tests measure 
they measure native endowment plus 
environmental and educational factors 
mooted question. Bagley speaks 
the ‘‘tremendous influence good 
schools stimulating the growth 
and merely coin- 
cidence that nearly every case the 


(2) Terman, L. M. The Measurement of Intelligence. 
Boston, Company, 1916. pp. 91-92. 


(3) Op. cit. pp. 179-87. 
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median Negro intelligence was higher 
states where educational oppor- 
tunity was better? 

Mr. Alexander correlated 
army-alpha scores with the rank order 
states respect educational 
advantages and other environmental 
factors, and concludes that far 
applies large social groups the 
army alpha appears test 
what had been learned rather than 
test what can 

During the war, Doctor George 
did considerable intensive 
work measuring racial differences 
draftees. reports giving tests 
5,425 Negroes, 3,285 whom were 
literate and 2,140 illiterates; and 
26,641 white troops, 4,716 whom 
were illiterates. among the 
colored soldiers represented percent 
the total number; among the whites, 
percent the entire number. The 
highest white company received 
median score 210. Only one the 
Negro companies received score 
high that the lowest white 
company. Only one Negro the 
whole quota received score above 
300, high the median officer 
the camp. 

When comparison was made between 
colored and white soldiers the Negroes 
obtained percent the score 
attained the Whites. This com- 
parison was made for 4,000 white 
and 2,000 Negro soldiers, most 
whom came from Virginia. The writer, 
however, calls attention the fact 
that the schools Virginia which 
the Negroes had attended were 
means equal the schools attended 
most the Whites. 

another article,* Doctor Ferguson 
presents index figures (after Ayres’ 


(4) Alexander, H. B. “‘A Comparison of the Ranks of 
American States in Army Alpha and Social-Economic 
Status." School and Society 16:388-92, September, 30, 1922. 

Ferguson, Geor e, Jr. Intelligence of Negroes 
Va.” School and Society 9:721-26, June 14, 


Ferguson, George., Jr. ‘Intelligence of Ne 
as Compared with Whites."’ Current Opinion, 71:640-41, 
November 1921. 
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method) showing comparative educa- 
tional opportunities Virginia. These 
figures picture the situation 
objective way shown Table 


TABLE INDEXES FOR WHITE AND COLORED 
SCHOOLS VIRGINIA 


Components of the Index White} Negro} State 


1. Percent of school population 
Av. days attended each 
child of school age.............. 
Av. number days schools 
were kept open.................. 
4. Percent that school attendance 
was of total attendance.......... 
5. Percent that boys were of girls 
ve 
Av. annual expenditure per 
child attending.................. 
7. Av. annual expenditure per child 
Av. annual expenditure per 


53.8 37.2 48.2 
40.3 24.9 35.1 
75.3 | 67.0 | 73.6 
67.7 | 26.1 | 64.4 
34.3 13.3 28.8 
30.5 15.7 27.4 
30.5 15.7 27.4 
9. Expenditure per pupil for other 


10. Expenditure per teacher for 


35.3 20.0 32.1 


With these data true for Virginia, 
highly probable that the figures 
would still more significantly 
variance for such states Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Louisiana. 

gives the mean mental ages 
and mean scores Negroes and 
Whites, compiled from army data: 


Mean Mean 

Score 
White 13.5 13.1 
9.9 10.4 
White Officers........... 18.8 17.3 


Pintner also gives from the same 
source the median alpha and beta 
scores: 


White Draft—native....... 
White Draft—foreign...... 


Colored Draft—northern... 
Colored Draft—southern... 


Various writers seem agree that 
Negroes and Whites not differ 


(7) Pintner, Intelligence Testing. New York, Henry 
Holt Company., 1923. 341. 
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appreciably so-called lower traits, 
such sensation, movement, native 
retentiveness, but that such traits 
constructive imagination, reasoning 
power, etc., the Negroes are from two- 
thirds three-fourths efficient 
the Whites. 


large amount experimental 
work has been done studying the racial 
differences intelligence shown 
the children school age. Baldwin, 
Negro delinquent girls found that the 
colored girls, substitution test, did 
62.4 percent much work the white 
girls, with 245.3 times more errors. 
Miss Strong, with 120 colored and 250 
white children Columbia, C., 
found 60.8 percent the colored 
children below age mental develop- 
ment which was contrasted with 25.2 
percent the white children. Thirty 


percent the colored children, and 
42.9 percent the white children 
show normal mental age. 


Mr. 
Jordan, the basis the National 
Intelligence Tests, found that, while 
the white children were definitely 
below the standard set the 
originators the test, the Negroes 
were still further below. also 
calls attention the overlapping 
scores between the colored and white 
children for 20-26 percent the 
Negroes reach exceed the median 
the Whites, but notes that the 
Negroes seem divided into two 
groups, one very backward and the 
other quite bright. One may question 
whether this last finding may not 
indicate that the general trend 
mental levels does not run coincidental 
with the types homes from which 
the children come and the environ- 
mental situation which they find 
themselves. 


January, 1920, Miss Katharine 
conducted very interesting 


(8) Murdoch, Katharine. Study Race Diff- 
erences in York City."’ School Society, 11:147-50, 
January 31, 192 
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and significant investigation racial 
differences New York City. The 
Pressey Group Intelligence Test was 
given the following groups chil- 
dren: 500 Italian, 500 Jewish, 500 
American, and 230 Colored; only 
the records those children ten 
fourteen years age, inclusively, are 
considered order that there may 
sufficient number for the median 
scoring significant the Negro 
group. The results are shown 
Table 


TABLE II. NuMBER TESTED Race 


AGE 


Scores 


118 126 

110 110 
118 128 
106 108 


interesting note that the 
median score the Negro higher 
than that the Italian each age, 
except fourteen, where the difference 
says, results indicate that the 
Hebrews living the upper side 
New York have the average about 
the same amount intelligence 
very little less than have the native 
white population who live near 8th 
Avenue and 140th Street; and that the 
Negro population the latter vicinity 
have that comparative degree 
intelligence which can expressed 
saying that percent them 
equal exceed percent the 
Hebrews and that the Italians around 
110th Street and Second Avenue, less 
than percent equal exceed said 


g 
c 
AGEs 
10 ll 12 13 14 1 
Italians.........| 28 72 | 118 | 149 99 466 
Negro..........] 18 55 48 41 24 186 I 
t 

84 

108 
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has conducted investi- 
gation which compared the 
intelligence white students and 
colored students high-school grade 
large city the North Central 
Association. found that less than 
percent the colored students 
excelled the median score for white 
children corresponding age. When 
the same schools were retested year 
later, found that the colored 
students show educational gain 
about three-fifths the gain white 
students. 

The investigations may sum- 
marized follows: 

The fact that northern Negroes, 
with superior educational advantages, 
invariably score higher than southern 
Negroes, with poor school opportunity, 
makes one question the army data, 
the grounds that perhaps they are 
measuring, great extent, educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Investigators agree that there 
are quantitative differences between 
colored and white groups the teach- 
ing population, but there evidence 
support the belief that this difference 
any greater than that existing 
between different economic levels 
whites professional class, skilled 
laborers down through the unskilled 
laborers. 

overlapping about percent 
Negroes above the median for Whites, 
and Miss Murdoch’s study, least, 
would seem indicate that Negroes 
would score above the median 
certain foreign groups. 

Negroes score the highest 
reaches intelligence, but these cases 
are relatively few, whereas, the colored 
score heavily weighted the lower 
limits the scale. 


(9) Thorndike, 
Pupils in High Schools." 
November 10, 1923. 


“Intelligence Scores of Colored 
School and Society, 18:569-70, 
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the publicity data sent out the 
board education Athens, the 
voters were urged remember that 
(1) Revoting the levy does not mean 
increase taxes. (2) The proceeds 
the levy are used for paying 
teachers. (3) Board education 
formerly had the power make such 
levies itself. Under present laws 
such levy must approved the 
voters. 

The Athens school district only 
one twenty-four districts Athens 
County required revote this levy 
the November election. Practically 
the same situation exists all over the 
state. 


Because the marked increase 
attendance Shaker Heights, 
extensive building program neces- 
sary. bond issue $650,000 was 
asked for the November election. 
This money was expected provide 
$185,000 for addition the 
Boulevard School and $15,000 for 
equipment; $400,000 for new ele- 
mentary building, with additional 
$25,000 for furniture and equipment; 
and $25,000 for interest for sinking 
fund. 


Fifty-seven cities and sixty-six dis- 
tricts under county control are being 
supplied with information concerning 
methods handling campaign pub- 
licity the Bureau Educational 
Research. Last year twenty-two cities 
were given this type assistance. 

superintendent who working 
for better schools assisted know- 
ing what other superintendents have 
done and are doing get their issues 
before the public. 
tendents are sending the Bureau 
reports concerning their publicity 
activities, together with printed and 
mimeographed materials, these are 
duplicated and sent out all the 
other cities and districts cooperating. 
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State University 
Edurational Research Bulletin 


Published fortnightly, except during June, 
July, and August, for the schools Ohio 
the Bureau Educational Research, College 
Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Address all communications the 


BUREAU EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Changing Conceptions 


past conditions, ideas, and institutions 
which longer exist are greatly 
changed, that tend feel that 
nothing permanent, and that change 
the one characteristic apparent 
all things. the other hand, 
seems even easier for become 
unconsciously accept though 
had always been now. Only 
when someone something calls our 
attention its history think 
its origin, evolution, develop- 
ment. 

The two ideas attitudes are not 
mutually exclusive. Many are 
keenly alive change and its signifi- 
cance certain fields, while almost 
wholly oblivious its presence else- 
where. are ever aware change 
the designs automobiles, the styles 
dress, the means transportation 
and communication. may far 
less cognizant the theory 
government, the ethics business, 
and the fields religion and 
education. 


have difficulty recognizing 
the change government from 
absolute monarchy democracy, 
but for many democracy attained 
its ultimate goal with the signing the 
Declaration Independence, the draw- 
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ing the Constitution, the 
adoption the Fifteenth Amendment. 
Many our citizens, intelligent 
though they be, have failed utterly 
recognize that democracy 
evolving thing; that each successive 
generation, yes, decade year even, 
adds our changing conception 
what democracy means. patter 
about democracy and republican insti- 
tutions, about liberty and citizenship, 
about Americanization and the glories 
our government without knowing 
that the ideas back our words are 
frequently sadly out date woefully 
lacking content. 


Nowhere have conceptions changed 
more completely than the field 
education. The change been 
especially rapid during the last few 
years and vast numbers our people 
are only vaguely aware that change 
has taken place. course, every 
one recognizes that education has been 
extended, that open the 
masses instead being the special 
privilege the few. All see that the 
compulsory education laws compel 
many children attend school who 
not from preference; that 
buildings are more numerous, larger, 
and better equipped; that teachers 
receive more pay; and that many new 
things are being taught. But many 
have not all changed their funda- 
mental conception what meant 
education and what things are 
important its acquisition. Many 
our citizenry still define education 
the process which children are 
taught the three R’s, and doubt the 
superiority any method reading 
over the A-B-C method which 
(or spite which) they themselves 
mastered the art. 


When education considered only 
process acquiring certain 
edge contained textbooks, the only 
essentials are teacher hear recita- 
tions, room protect from weather 
and too much distraction, and book 
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containing the information. But when 
education defined the process 
developing the potentialities the 
child enable him care for his 
health that may carry his share 
the work the world; correct 
social attitudes and ideals that may 
contribute rightly the welfare 
society general; increase knowl- 
edge and skill; instill habits, 
attitudes, and ideals which will make 
honest and efficient citizen, wise 
and loving parent, and economic 
asset his community, then education 
assumes new significance. Its need 
highly trained teachers, thoroughly 
equipped buildings, and community 
cooperation takes first rank impor- 
tance. 

This partial expression the 
modern conception education. 
decidedly changed conception from 
that which was current two and three 
decades ago. Probably the chief reason 
why the schools not have complete 
cooperation from the public lies right 


The Woody-McCall Arithmetic Test Test 
Reading 
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here these changing interpretations. 
The teacher’s concept education 
has continued change and grow and 
develop, while for the laymen educa- 
tion has remained largely the plane 
held when they ceased attend 
school. Schools today are faced 
with the double duty educating 
children terms this new definition 
education, and introducing 
the adults the community this 
changed and changing concept 
education. The task tremendous, 
but the need imperative. Bonds 
will voted, buildings and equip- 
ment provided, trained teachers de- 
manded, and efficient cooperation 
secured only the extent which 
this task accomplished. The patrons 
the schools, the voting population 
the community, must somehow keep 
pace with these changing conceptions 
education, the children are 
have the opportunities twentieth- 
century training. 


Superintendent Schools, Rutland, Ohio 


making survey the Vinton, 
Ohio, schools 1923, the Woody- 
McCall Mixed Fundamental Test 
Arithmetic was used. While scoring 
the papers, the writer noticed that 
the lower grades certain group the 
easier examples were consistently mis- 
read—that is, that examples addi- 
tion were solved examples 
multiplication subtraction, and vice 
versa. order show the possibility 
this, the first ten examples Form 
the test are copied here verbatim. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Add 


(5) (6) (7) 
Multiply Subtract Add 
(8) (9) (10) 
Subtract Multiply 


possible, and generally customary, 
arrange two numbers the same way 
for adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing (except that subtracting the 
larger number usually above the 
smaller). Accordingly, can readily 
seen that far arrangement 
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addition multiplication; and that 
the first omitted, they might also 
all examples subtraction. There- 
fore list mixed examples such 
this, where questions may 
asked, the pupil’s reading the 
operation word above the example 
virtually the sole determinant 
what operation shall use. 

Form this test there are 
out examples whose parts are 
thus arranged. These are Nos. 
10, 13, 16, 19, 24, 26, and 30.! 
was the consistent tendency the 
pupils the lower grades perform 
the wrong operation when attempting 
these examples that led this study. 
illustrate: the fifth example the 
answer was often given 26, 
showing that the numbers had been 
subtracted added rather than multi- 
plied. Sometimes answer such 
was given, leading the idea that 
the example had been misread, and 
solved incorrectly after had been 
misread. 

The matter seemed worth some 
study. Accordingly, the papers 124 
two schools were carefully analyzed.? 
The method investigation was 
simple. After the papers had been 
scored, paper stencil was cut, 
leaving openings over the first ten 
the examples last mentioned (Nos. 
All papers grades three, four, five, 
and six were then re-scored with 
respect these ten examples; and the 
results were classified under three 
heads—number missed, number mis- 
read, and number misread but the 

(1) In this study, examples 24, 26, and 30 are not con- 
sidered, since the scores of pupils in grades three, four, 
five, and six only are included, and since most of the 


pupils of these grades either did not attempt these last 
and hardest examples, or missed them outright. 


(2) The two schools (at Vinton in Gallia County and at 
Rutland in Meigs County) had for some years used 
different texts in arithmetic, and were of course taught by 
different teachers. Yet the findings were in close agree- 
ment. The writer’s results cannot, then, be attributed 
to any special weakness of the teaching, or to other local 
circumstances, 
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operation performed These 
figures were then reduced 
centages. The results are given the 
accompanying table. The table shows 
(1) the percent the total number 
mistakes which were due misread- 
ing, (2) the percent the total number 


METIC TEST SHOWING FREQUENCY 
MISREADING 124 


GRADES 
AGE 
Percent misread.......... 39 35 27 37 
Percent misread but oper- 
ation done correctly..... 28 33 27 29 
Percent, of examples mis- 
read, in which the 
operation was done cor- 


73 95 100 85 


mistakes which the examples 
were misread but the operation per- 
formed correctly, and (3) the percent, 
the examples misread, which the 
operation was performed correctly. 
Misreading evidently common. 
the average over third (37 
percent) these 
examples were misread these grades; 
and percent these misread 
examples involved error the 
arithmetic actually Moreover, 
percent the total number 
mistakes these examples involved 
error arithmetic. 


Thus, would appear that scores 
from the Woody-McCall Mixed Funda- 
mentals Test were not strictly measures 
ability perform the fundamental 
operations. might said that 
these scores are 


(3) As, for example, when a pupil took a multiplication 
example for an example in addition and performed the 
addition correctly. 


(4) This high percent of accuracy is very likely due in 
part to the tendency of the child to do a more common 
and simple operation than the one called for; thus he adds 
when he should multiply. 
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measures ability read directions. 
least there some factor here, 
affecting the score materially, other 
than ability perform operations. 
The fault may lie the teaching 
these operation words. But investiga- 
tion indicated special weakness 
the teaching these words, the 


The Bureau Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, has been asked 
the Board Education Chilli- 
cothe make complete building 
survey the Chillicothe schools. 
Drs. Stevenson and Ash- 
baugh will have charge this work. 


Saturday, October 11, new 
athletic field was dedicated Kent, 
Ohio. Owing lack funds, the 
board has been able spend very 
little money the field but donations 
have been made various friends 
the city schools and the field now 
splendid shape. 


From recent issue School Topics 
learn that now has 
total 131 school buildings. With 
the completion the Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School and including the 
two new portables the total will 
134.” 


Bellaire building large addition 
their high-school building. The new 
part will contain combination gym- 
nasium and auditorium, thirty-six 
regular classrooms, and special provi- 
sions for manual training and domestic 
science. Superintendent Nelson reports 
that the population the western 
part the city increasing rapidly 
that eight-room elementary building 
being built replace the old three- 
room structure. This building will also 
contain gymnasium. 


the Firing Line 
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two schools tested. The writer believes 
the weakness the test; feels 
that such scrambled mass prob- 
lems likely cause confusion, 
and that the single direction-word 
inadequate. Anyhow, the difficulty 
pointed out this paper should 
recognized. 


The Cincinnati school teachers are 
taking very active part the 
campaign for the $8,500,000 bond 
issue. September 29, all the 
Cincinnati teachers met Hughes 
High School hear the details con- 
cerning the issue that they might 
able explain the issue their 
pupils and the pupils’ parents. The 
principals are organized for concerted 
effort under the direction Mr. 
Siehl, principal the Hartwell School. 


Boys’ and girls’ club exhibits were 
new features the Butler County 
fair this year. The work was carried 
under the direction County 
Superintendent Fichter, who was 
ably assisted Basselman, 
Wolfe, Frank Cory, and Joseph 
Hunter. 


Superintendent Hawkins Canton 
has sent interesting pamphlet 
his constituents concerning 
$1,800,000 bond issue and the con- 
tinuation the present three-mill 
levy for running expenses. The fol- 
lowing headings appear the 
pamphlet: (1) reasons for the three- 
mill levy, (2) hasty acting the 
school bond issue, (3) how the money 
will spent, (4) why this need, 
(5) buildings good but not 
extravagant, (6) effect taxes, and 
(7) concluding paragraph giving 


‘large list cities which are planning 


large building programs. 


l. 
” 
on 
on 
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The following paragraph was taken 
from letter sent out Superin- 
tendent Bowman the voters 
Chillicothe: 


1920 this levy was voted with large 
majority for period five years. This levy 
expires before the next election and must 
renewed this fall, the schools are con- 
tinue without serious interruption. This levy 
which you are urged continue amounts 
one-third the total income for the main- 
tenance and operation the schools. The 
schools could not operate without 
Remember that pass the levy does not 
taxes over the present rate. 


article Mr. William Blaik, 
president Dayton board educa- 
tion, published the September issue 
School Progress, shows the need for 
the two-mill levy that city: 


Should the citizens Dayton not con- 
tinue this most necessary source income, 
the board education will forced con- 
sider one the following four sources 
action: 


Reduce the present teaching staff from 
850 about 550 with minor other de- 
ductions until one-third our income 
accounted for. 

Reduce operating expenses until one- 
third the present income ac- 
counted for. 

Reduce the curriculum one-third, in- 
crease class enrollment one-third, and 
shrink all work one-third until 
have cut the reduced income 
threatened. 

combination the aforegoing three 
options until one-third loss met. 


recent issue School Progress, 
Superintendent Paul Stetson told 
the voters Dayton that this year 
23.5 percent all the children 
grades one through eight and not 
including high-school pupils have been 
reciting rooms other than regular 
classrooms. This meant that these 
children were compelled sit all day 
basement rooms, the corridors, 
auditoriums, portable buildings, etc. 
For these and many other reasons 
the board education the 
citizens approve the $4,000,000 
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bond issue which they propose use 
erect additional buildings, build 
additions many the existing 
buildings and make nearly fire- 
proof possible every school building 
the city. 


pamphlet sent out the 
Springfield voters Superintendent 
Shelton, the following pertinent facts 
and questions are given: 


School term would have been shortened 
last year teachers’ contracts had not 
called for ten months. 

This year teachers’ contracts are for 
only eight months with promise one 
two months more funds are avail- 
able. 

The board has less money for operating 
the schools this year than last. 

present there not enough money 
sight keep the schools open seven 
months. 

Operating costs are being cut every 
way possible. 

This year school costs have been re- 
duced more than $9.25 for each pupil 
the grade schools and more than $2.60 
for each pupil the high school. 

Schools are operating with more pupils 
and fewer teachers than last year. 

All pupils living without the school dis- 
trict are now required pay the total 
tuition costs for the training they are 
receiving. 

Shall the boys and girls living Spring- 
field have the same length school 
term and the same educational oppor- 
tunities those other communities? 

10. you wish have our high school 
lose its first-grade charter? 

11. Should permit our high-school grad- 
uates handicapped when they 
college? 

12. Shall force many our best teachers 
accept positions other cities where 
full year work assured? 

13. want Springfield receive the 
questionable publicity that would fol- 
low the closing schools through lack 
funds? 

14. Above all, can afford deprive our 
boys and girls part their rightful 
heritage? 


have just received very com- 
plete and comprehensive testing pro- 
gram from Cuyahoga county. The 
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details the program will under 
the direction Joseph Baer, 
assistant county superintendent. 
large amount this testing work 
carried over from last year will 
noticed the following outline: 


12. 


13. 


County SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT MEASUREMENT 


TESTING PROGRAM FOR 1924-25 


The Terman Group Test Mental Abil- 


inclusive, all schools except some 
the smaller schools where the same 
teacher has grades below the seventh 
and eighth. these schools, the 
nois Test may used, inasmuch the 
Illinois Test given grades 
and 


given grades and VI, except 
noted above. 


The Pressey Intermediate Classifica- 


tion Test will used grade again 
this year. 


The Dearborn Primary Intelligence 


Scale being used grades and 
the larger schools. 


The Monroe Silent Reading Tests are 


used this year instead the 
Burgess Test. Grades inclusive 
will given the reading tests. 


General Survey Scale Arith- 


metic, Scale for grades Iv, and 
and Scale for grades and 
will used again this year. 


The Language Test one that has been 


devised this office and used 
grades IV, and VI. 


The Diagnostic Tests English Com- 


inclusive. 


The Stevenson Place Geography Test 


will consist words from the first 
thousand the Thorndike Word Book. 
The words will selected the basis 
the spellings the tests given last 
year. 

The Hotz Algebra Tests are used 
grade Ix. 

Latin Tests, probably forms the 
Pressey and Stevenson Tests used last 
year, will given this year. 

The Stevenson Problem Analysis Tests 
will given February instead the 
Monroe Reasoning Tests. 


BAER 


Campaign 


CINCINNATI IssuE CAMPAIGN 
1924 
SUGGESTIONS PRINCIPALS 


Greater effort than ever before 
made this year many organiza- 
tions secure complete registration. 
Principals may help having pupils 
request their parents, especially their 
mothers, register. Letter writing 
form school activity useful 
here. principals desire check 
registrations, they may obtain last 
year’s registration list and this year’s 
list, compiled after each day 
registration. These lists are issued 
the Board Elections and must 
applied for very early. 

All teachers should urged 
register and vote. 


Information regarding the issue 
should learned and disseminated. 
printed statement will dis- 
tributed schools giving essential 
facts, and copy the Board’s 
building program placed the hands 
each teacher. Principals may make 
this material the basis teachers’ 
meeting discussion. 


Mothers Clubs should given full 
information and the principal may 
request opportunity address the 
next meeting the club upon this 
subject. Official endorsement may 
given the club. 


Community-center 


should reached, and, possible, 
addressed the principal. Official 
endorsement may given the 
organization. 

Voters who have children 
school should reached, either 
organization the school itself 
through the Mothers Club Com- 
munity-center organizations; Civics 
Clubs pupils may help here. 


(1) Tentative outlines activities carried out 
have been received from Cincinnati and Fremont. These 
are published here to show how carefully some cities 
laid their plans for the campaign. 
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Welfare and improvement associa- 
tions should reached, and, 
possible, addressed the principals 
other speaker. Official endorse- 
ment may given the association. 

Churches should requested 
mention the matter, word either 
the minister some other 
person. 

Local picture houses should 
requested run slogans allow 
speaker present the matter. 

Posters made under the direction 
the art department should dis- 
played stores and homes. 

Pupils should write letters their 
parents, under the teacher’s direction, 
and take these home the day before 
the election. 

Teachers should write personal let- 
ters friends, ten fifteen number, 
enclosing the printed material, and 
urging these friends register and 
vote for the issue. 

Chairman Siehl, Hartwell School, 
should informed promptly all 
items interest for publication, 
especially endorsements, and any 
problems difficulties. 

Teachers are not asked for 
contributions the campaign fund 
this year. The expense mailing the 
personal letters may considered each 
teacher’s contribution. 


PART THE CAMPAIGN PROGRAM 
FOR FREMONT 


SCHWEICKART 


Our campaign began September 
and 26, when two open night 
sessions were held the high school 
give the public the opportunity 
the new additions just 
completed and see the classes 
work all departments. 

meetings each the Parent- 
Teacher Associations the first week 
October the proposition was discussed 
the superintendent. 

series articles setting forth 
facts and arguments favor the 
levy have appeared the local papers. 
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information was given members 
the corps that they could intelli- 
gently discuss the matter. 

was also impressed upon the 
minds the pupils both junior 
and senior high schools that the levy 
must carry the present favorable 
organization those schools 
continue without curtailment. 

The subject was presented the 
superintendent meeting the 
Kiwanis Club October and was 
again discussed former member 
the board education the club’s 
next meeting. 

supper given the Federation 
Women’s Clubs member the 
high-school faculty spoke favor 
the levy. 

Thursday, October 16, letters 
were written pupils the fifth and 
sixth grades, urging everyone reg- 
ister they might vote for the levy. 
copy was taken every home the 
city. 

Motion picture houses are running 
slides prepared pupils the 
mechanical drawing class. 

Advertisers are inserting short state- 
ments favor the levy newspaper 
advertisements. 

October 20, the matter was 
presented the Exchange Club 
the clerk the board education. 

During the coming week the pupils 
the art department will place 
original posters their construction 
the store windows. 

Wednesday, October 29, 
joint meeting the Parent-Teacher 
Associations pageant was given 
the pupils the English and music 
classes the high school. The differ- 
ence between the old type school 
and the new was portrayed. 

Thursday and Friday, October 
and 31, the members the Parent- 
Teacher Associations made 
to-house canvass make plea for 
the success the levy and left 
circular prepared them. 
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Annotated Bibliography College Testing 


School and Society, 19:230-32. February 
23, 1924. 


Brown University Intelligence Test was 
given 3,333 Massachusetts high-school 
students with the resulting median score 
45.5 and 885 Pennsylvania students 
like grade (seniors) whose median score 
was senior girls get higher scholarship 
grades, but boys rank higher the test. 
concludes that percent the boys and 
percent the girls intending continue 
studying are good college risks, while 
percent the boys and percent the girls 
although not intending continue their 
education, would also good risks. 


Tests School and 
Society, 15:295-303. March 18, 1922. 


Emphasizes the low correlation intelli- 
gence tests with academic marks, .34 
+.04, based upon his findings with 200 ran- 
dom seniors. quotes from Dr. Toops 
that there must industry correlation 
.75 .80 with actual achievement before 
tests begin financial assistance 
the employer. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION. ‘‘Psy- 
chological Tests The 
News Bulletin, 1924. 

Very valuable. preliminary report 
the Association American Colleges 
through its committee Psychological 
Tests and Rating Scales. shows 115 out 
270 institutions are using them, with high 
frequency the army alpha and the Thorn- 
dike test. percent, the tests are 
required all freshmen. The purposes are: 
educational and vocational guidance, classi- 
fication, admission college, and adminis- 
tration. The year book, not yet available, 
will contain more specific detail. 


W., and Arps, 
The University Intelligence Tests. 
Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University. 
1922. pp. (The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Bulletin, vol. 27.) 

Contains eighteen tables and nine charts 
with data concerning alpha and the revised 
test. Correlations respectively .35 E.+ 
.03 and E.+.02. Nine college uses are 
given for the tests. 


Ernst, Tests ver- 


sus the First Semester’s Grades 


Capitol University 


Means Academic School 
and Society, 8:419-20. October 1923. 


The author decides favor the former 
for college, and proves table. 


ISKANDER. ‘‘Psychological Tests 
and the Selection Antioch 
and Society, 20:156-60. August 
1924. 

Antioch started with tests 1921. Used 
Thurstone IV. One student who was the 
lowest one percent for intelligence and was 
consistent making grades the class- 
room ranks the highest percent indus- 
trially successful students due traits 
character and leadership. Student-gov- 
ernment officers scored 102.5 (Thurstone) 
and percent these were the highest 
percent; campus average, 98.7; athletes 
(college teams), 83.9 with none the 
highest percent. 


School and Society, 19:209-13. February 
23, 1924. 

Defines the ‘‘modern test’’ and states 
seven reasons why better than the top- 
examination. This article and 
book higher education (mentioned 
later this bibliography) are worth 
consideration high-school educators in- 
terested the movement which Columbia 
calls the ‘‘new type’’ examination. 


Failure College the Time 
School and Society, 19:772- 
76, and 20:27-33, June 28, 1924, and 
July 1924. 

Uses quadrant arrangement and shows 
the large number students falling the 
upper left-hand quadrant. 


Expectation High 


Expectation High 
Performance Low 


Performance High 


Expectation Low 
Performance Fair 


Expectation Low 
Performance Low 


‘‘Factors Causing Dispar- 
ity between Intelligence and Scholar- 
ship College School and 
Society, 19:290-92. March 1924. 


This most interesting account shows how 
few the traits affect the correlation 
between intelligence scored the tests 
and scholarship measured academic 
grades; and also the comparison these 
groups with the median campus intelligence. 
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The groups distinguished are: standard (no 
extreme traits), indolent, diligent, girls 
with girls with ‘‘no stu- 
dents love, engaged students, students 
working for board, students earning all 
way, appearance intelligent’’), and 
psychoneurotic. 


A., AND ANDREWS, ANNA- 
GEAN. Status Mental Testing 
Colleges and Universities the United 
School and Society, 18:594-600. 
November 17, 1923. 


very exhaustive treatment the sub- 
ject with data from questionnaire 
forty-three state institutions, forty-three 
denominational schools, twenty-one private 
schools. shows that the more experienced 
schools consider tests indispensable. 


Lemon, B.‘‘Forecasting Failures Col- 
lege School Review, 30:382-87. 
May, 1922. 


simple efficiency test physics, the 
type found Tuthill’s Introduction 
Laboratory Physics, was given freshman 
sections the University Chicago. 
Those making low scores the beginning 
the year were interviewed, and helped 
advised and classified, thus reducing the 
number conditions and failures from 
percent 1918 percent 1920. 


The Twenty-first Year Book the National 
Society for the Study Education. Part 
II, Bloomington, Illinois, The Public 
School Publishing Company, 1922. 


Chap. Gambrill, Bessie Lee. Ad- 
ministrative Uses Intelligence Tests 
the Normal pp. 223-43. 

Gives data concerning the use the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination the 
New Jersey State Normal School and other 
normals. Tables are given showing the 
comparative ranking for four classes and 
relative ranking for various departments 
the school. Six values and three cautions 
administration are given. 

Chapter Rogers, Agnes ‘‘Use Psy- 
chological Tests the Administration 
Colleges Liberal Arts for Women.”’ 
pp. 245-52. 

The three-hour intelligence examination 
foretells achievement the freshman year 
with almost great accuracy the pre- 
vious school record. Goucher (Balti- 
more, Md.) the correlation was over .60. 
Thorndike test poorly adapted women. 
States values and applications. 

Chapter 10. Whipple, Guy 
Tests Colleges and 
pp. 253-70. 

summary work done colleges 
date this article, and source, possibly, 
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for the interest college testing since its 
publication February, 1922. contains 
valuable chart showing type tests, date 
introduction, groups tested univer- 
sities. Correlations tests with college 
marks are given, and causes why the psy- 
chology tests sometimes fail portray 
man’s real intelligence. 


“The Validity Self-Estimates 
College School and Society, 


18:88-90. July 21, 1923. 
Poor students (by intelligence tests) ex- 


pect point more than they get; good stu- 
dents guess very accurately. 


SEASHORE, ‘‘Sectioning Classes the 
Basis Ability.’’ School and Society, 
15:353-58. April 1922. 

general article advocating the division 
classes tests into sections like power 
and suggesting cure for some administra- 
tive ills thus arising. 


Scott, WALTER ‘‘Intelligence Tests 
for Prospective School and 
Society, 15:384-88. April 1922. 

general article favoring the use men- 
tal tests, advising personnel director and 
educational guidance, also staff assist 
vocational guidance. 


DaGney. Tests and 
Collegiate School and 
Society, 15:593-95. May 27, 1922. 

Sophia Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, ‘‘there marked variability 
the amount such intelligence meas- 
ured the alpha tests that demanded for 
obtaining the same scholastic rank dif- 
ferent college subjects—highest correlation 
the freshman year; low, senior 


TERMAN, Lewis ‘‘Intelligence Tests 
Colleges and School and 
Society, 13:481-94. April 23, 1921. 

The correlation Terman Group test 
with school success seventh tenth 
grade .75 .80. Author gives three 
reasons why this correlation considerably 
colleges and gives good correlation 
tables. 


Scores and Students’ School 
and Society, 18:531. November 1923. 

Colgate the correlation .28 for both 
the first and second semester. 


THORNDIKE, ‘‘On the New Plan 
Admitting Students Columbia 
Journal Educational 
Research, 4:95-101, September, 1921. 

new method permits students whose 
school and character records are satisfactory 
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substitute the examination for the 
entrance examinations.’’ Columbia the 
Thorndike test gives correlation .65 
between freshman grades and test score. 


ligence Test for College Students.” 
Journal Educational Research, 4:265-78, 
November, 1921. 


description the Thurstone Intelli- 
gence Test IV. Six tests were chosen, and 
instead being listed separate tests 
were arranged cycle form—every sixt 
test question the same type. Based upon 
extensive data the author concludes that 
intelligent student will frequently 
have low scholarship grades account 
lack interest, social distractions, scatter- 
ing talents, college athletics, financial, 
and emotional 


tional Guidance Card for College Stu- 
School and Society, 20:125-28. 
July 26, 1924. 


description record card student’s 
age, percentile rank, test data, and line 
for recommendations. Could adapted 
the needs any particular college. 


VAUGHN, Comparative Value 
Certain Measures for Predicting 
Grades College Physics.’’ School and 
Society, 18:29-30. July 1923. 

Another description efficiency tests 
given the Physics Department Univer- 
sity Chicago. Gives correlation for 


effort among high-school pupils. 
10:385-94, September, 1924. 

The writer this article has evolved 
equation: ‘‘Effort equals scholarship divided 
the records various groups high-school 
students. arrives the conclusion that 
“If the physical and home conditions are 
known, serious mistake can made 
using this formula for the purpose measur- 
ing objectively the efficiency high-school 
pupils the amount effort they put forth 
effort certain conditions must observed; 
such as, the grading scholarship and intel- 
ligence the same system, preferably the 
decimal; the use objective instruments 
measure scholastic attainment; and dis- 
count perhaps ten percent daily work 
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physics grades with efficiency tests, with 
college algebra, and with trigonometry. 


‘‘Mental Tests and 
College Teaching.’’ School and Society, 
15:629-35. July 10, 1922. 

Army Alpha and college grades fall be- 
tween .35 and .45 University Washing- 
ton for selected group which there were 
aroused ‘‘drive and The results 
may summarized follows: 


Grade and intelligence................ 
Effort and intelligence................ 
Grade and intelligence................ 


Woop, Ben and Methods 
Admission School and Society. 
19:575. May 17, 1924. 

This paper was read before the American 
Association Collegiate Registrars 
Chicago, April 1924, and advocates the 
giving intelligence and achievement tests 
all entering freshmen. 


Woop, Ben Measurement Higher Edu- 
cation. Yonkers-on-Hudson, The World 
Book Company. 1923. 337 pp. 

The best treatment the Thorndike 
Examination and the type exam- 
given Columbia. This test gen- 
erally contains three parts: True-False, 
Completion (Ebbinghaus and Trabue type), 
Recognition. Columbia used con- 
temporary civilization, physics, govern- 
ment, zoology, and other subjects. 


checking the effort pupils from month 
month. Certain definite advantages 
using the formula are acknowledged. 


WEAVER, Should there honor stu- 
dents high-school graduation? SR, 
32:529-33, September, 1924. 


The results questionnaire mailed 
175 schools selected from towns varying 
size from 3,000 150,000 population are 
summarized the writer who also includes 
his article the replies fifteen state of- 
ficials charge secondary schools. 
was found that percent the schools 
represented the investigation name honor 
students, using marks one the means 
selection, while percent not name 
honor students. Seventeen percent the 
schools naming honor students consider 
school citizenship and the qualities listed 


EA®&S, Educational Administration and Supervision; 


ER, Educational Review; SR, School Review; ESJ, Elementary School Journal; EJ, English Journal; JEP, Jour- 


nal Educational Psychology; TCR, Teachers College Record: and JEM, Journal Educational Method. 
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the constitution the National Honor 
Society important marks and include 
them basis selection. Three the 
state officials oppose the naming honor 
students, four are doubtful, and eight favor 
the idea. Two the three representatives 
schools education who also were appealed 
oppose the naming honor students, 
while the third supports it. The author 
raises this question: true, therefore, 
that progressive educators today think 
the system naming honor students the 
basis grades only relic the compet- 
itive idea which has dominated the schools 
and all other phases human endeavor? 


Ipa Tenure once more. ER, 
68:118-22, October, 1924. 


The article presents brief review the 
general development civil service the 
United States with special reference 
teacher tenure laws. ten states—New 
Jersey, Oregon, Massachusetts, Montana, 
New York, California, Colorado, 
Maryland, and Louisiana—the laws are 
state-wide their application. Colorado 
and California, the laws are apparently very 
unsatisfactory, while the writer feels that 
the New Jersey laws are eminently satis- 
factory. Evidently the writer strictly 
favor tenure law. 


What the layman 


McANDREW, WILLIAM. 
ER, 68:147-52, 


thinks his schools. 
October, 1924. 

The editor the Educational Review has 
introduced rather distinct departure 
educational journalism bringing together 
under this heading number excerpts 
from daily newspapers. The Washington 
Post, the Boston Transcript, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the Kansas City Star, the Los 
Angeles Times, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
and the New York are 
clipped for lay comment the public 
schools. 


diate school medium size. 
55-60, September, 1924. 


This article presents simple, narrative 
style the story the attempt this par- 
ticular junior high school make the 
library function most effective way. 
Teaching the use the library from card 
catalogue together with the necessary 
espousal good literature are considered 
sufficient importance merit definite 
time allotment the schedule. 


The library interme- 
ESJ, 25: 


place. ER, October, 1924. 

This article written director 

physical education Miami University 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 


(Oxford, Ohio), has special reference col- 
legiate athletics; but the viewpoint funda- 
mentally sane and equally applicable 
secondary education. recommend this 
school superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and directors physical education 
secondary schools. 


Davis, IRMA AND GREEN, JENNY LIND. 
experiment with and intelligence 
groups. EJ, 13:457-62, September, 1924. 


This experiment deals with the general 
problems arising from the use the project 
English teaching. The general findings 
seem show that the emphasis which each 
intelligence group will give common 
project varies according intelligence, and 
that while there little variation the 
kinds English facts these children need 
order carry out their projects, there 
wide variation the amount drill needed 
fix these facts memory and develop 
suitable habits. 


The variation and significance 
intelligence quotients obtained from 
group tests. JEP, 6:359-66, Septem- 
ber, 1924. 


this article the problem equating 
intelligence quotients obtained from nine 
group tests considered, well the 
problem test validation. Fifty-seven 
freshmen the University Minnesota 
High School were taken subjects and nine 
group tests were administered. Later the 

ear these students were given the Stanford- 

inet individual test. These ten tests fur- 
nished basic data for equating. means 
statistical scheme proposed the author, 
given the any one the tests, 
possible read directly the corresponding 
the author holds that the ten tests measure 
very much the same thing with rather 
marked consistency, since the correlations 
are positive and high—above 82. Correla- 
tions the ten tests with the mean all 
high-school marks for the freshman year 
were computed. All these correlations were 
above 49, with eight above 60. The author 
concludes that for classification purposes, 
the ten tests are valid instruments, judging 
from the correlations with the average 
freshman high-school marks. 


Swanson, The effect high-school 
scholarship pupil participation 
extra-curricular activities. SR, 32:613-26, 
October, 1924. 

After survey four high schools 
Kansas City, the author reports that both 
boys and girls the whole group extra- 
curricular participants have higher median 
marks during the period participation 
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than before, while both boys and girls the 
non-participating group suffer slight de- 
crease the median for corresponding 
periods, due the higher intelligence level 
those who seek extra-curricular activities. 
The author concludes the whole that such 
participation does not significantly affect 
scholarship. 


GRINSTEAD, WREN the sources the 
English 26:32-46, 
September, 1924. 

This report one study made the 
general investigation the Classical League 
and was intended service curric- 
ulum construction and the field Latin. 
One million words from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, two hundred fifty thousand 
words each from the Home Journal 
and Saturday Evening Post, and one hundred 
thousand words each from the Literary 
Digest and high-school textbooks were the 
sources the data. the basis weighted 
values used the study, Latin comprises 
fully half the English vocabulary; Greek, 
about one-tenth; native English, one-fourth; 
and the remainder comes from various 
sources. 


Ben What for the bright 
pupil. JEM, 4:15-24, September, 1924. 
This principal recounts his scheme for 
keeping the bright pupil growing education- 
ally means special club work. Teach- 
ers’ clubs, forestry clubs, and newspaper 
clubs are discussed detail, while lesser 
account given the work wireless 
clubs, salesmanship clubs, auto-mechanics 
clubs, and nursing. 


for rural school service? ER, 67:80-85, 
February, 1924. 

Some the problems rural school 
service are discussed and three suggestions 
are made how normal schools should 
assist solving these problems. 


Koos, LEONARD The junior high-school 
and college 32:494-507, 
September, 1924. 


The purpose the writer consider 
the problem articulating the two units 
the new secondary school influenced 
present college-entrance requirements. 
The author discusses the identity and dif- 
ferentiation the purposes the junior and 
senior high schools and sets forth reasons 
the policy faire now employed 

the college respect the curriculum 
include grade the junior high school, 
thereby. permitting that unit function 
more completely exploration and pupil 
guidance. The author concludes speaking 
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the unfulfilled desire many school 
authorities make substantial modifica- 
tions existing junior high curricula, un- 
fulfilled because the fear that the mod- 
ified courses the ninth grade will not 
accepted toward college entrance. 


Books Read 


Horatio Psychology Theor 
and New York, Thomas 
Crowell Company, 1924. 713 pp. 


Setting for himself the purpose co- 
ordinating the ‘‘various diversions and ap- 
plications psychology far they belong 
under the head science,’’ the author dis- 
cusses general psychology, psycholtherapy, 
vocational and industrial psychology, and 
social psychology. The book well written, 
carefully systematized, and replete with 
references. 


The Child: His Nature and 
His Needs. Valparaiso, Indiana, The 
Children’s Foundation, 1924. 


Such pertinent topics health and phys- 
ical development, intellectual superiority 
and inferiority, mental hygiene, sense de- 
fects, the changing objectives and methods 
the education children are discussed 
this volume. The twenty-one chapters are 
written sixteen well-known authorities 
the field applied psychology. The discus- 
sions are scientifically sound, comprehen- 
sive, and interesting. 


The Junior High Schools Rochester. Roches- 
ter, New York, Board Education, 
1923, 230 pp. 

This report prepared the Junior High 
School Council the city Rochester tells 
the development the junior high school 
that city. The report comprises five main 

arts: the Origin and Growth the Junior 

Plan; Organization, Adminis- 

tration, and Supervision; Curricula and 

Courses Study; Results; and Costs. 

The efforts the persons engaged this 
work Rochester have been organize and 
administer the junior high school that 
full justice the pupils and society may 
conserved. 


Davis, Juntor High School Edu- 
cation. Yonkers-on-Hudson, World 
Book Company, 1924. 451 pp. 

this veritable compendium the 
junior high school, the author has collected, 
from many worthy sources, quotations upon 
almost every phase junior high-school 
theory and practice. Although the book 
not easy reading, persons interested the 
junior high-school will find within its covers 
much information value them. 


4 


Paper Covers 


Graves, KATHERINE Influence Training 
Intelligence Tests. New York, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1924. 
pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions Education, 
No. 143.) 

study the effect coaching test 
elements here reported. Four groups were 
used: control group, two coached groups, 
and fourth group which received training 
exercises deemed similar those the 
test but practice test elements. The 
method used carefully reported. Among 
the fourteen conclusions the most significant 
are: coaching the material the 
coaching also effective, though much 
smaller degree. This effect is, however, 


tional Measurement. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott Company, 1924. 151 pp. 

This book details briefly the history the 
measurement movement, gives minimum 
mathematics necessary the understand- 
ing common statistical terms, contrasts 
the use and misuse tests, and reviews 
some the more important principles help- 
ful the use standardized tests. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 
Financial Statistics Public Education 
the United States, 1910-20. New York, 
MacMillan Company, 1924. 181 pp. 

The cost education compared with the 
total cost government, the cost educa- 
tion distributed among schools different 
levels, educational expenditures analyzed 
into capital outlay, interest and current 
expenses, sources school revenue, and 
the school debt are the phases public 
school finance discussed Volume the 
series issued the Educational Finance 

Inquiry Commission. Comparative data 

not previously available one volume are 

here presented. 


New Tests 


The Baltimore Age Calculator, 
although not test, closely 
associated with the use tests that 
deserves mention this section. 
This device has been arranged 
published the World Book Com- 
pany. This calculator can used 
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estimate the age the child the 
nearest month from five eighteen 
and half years. its present form 
may used until 1932. 


Mr. Giles Ruch and Leo 
Cossman have collaborated devising 
biology test which may used 
either high school college. The 
authors claim for their test variety 
specific uses. The Ruch-Cossman 
Biology Test appears two forms, 
and identical construction and 
equal difficulty. Directions for giving 
and scoring the test and suggestions 
for the interpretation and utilization 
the results are provided. The 
World Book Company publishes this 
test. 


The Powers General Chemistry Test 
has been devised measure the ability 
high-school students perform 
tasks chemistry. There are two 
forms the test, each which has 
two parts. Part test the range 
information about chemistry, 
composed thirty items. Part II, 
which consists thirty-seven items, 
tests ability write formulas and 
equations, give the chemical names 
common substances, and 
simple calculations. This test was 
devised Powers and pub- 
lished World Book Company. 


The Tentative Score Card for Ele- 
mentary-School Desks 
University provides for the scoring 
four types desks twenty-four 
items. The following information may 
gained regarding the desks any 
classroom use this score 
(1) total number usable desks, (2) 
type desk used, (3) rating 
specific details, (4) score the basis 
100 points, and (5) the total number 
replaced. 
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